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SPAIN'S SCIENTIFIC BACKWARDNESS 


ll. THE FRANCO MYTH 


Xavier Flores 


The fate of the new generations 
When I look at the fate the new generation has suffered 
and compare it with that of my own, which I have 
tried to recall briefly in my earlier article, I ask myself 
if the frustrations imposed on the young people who 
inherited our seats at school have not been even more 
unfair than our own. In our day one could still excuse 
the Regime and say that in those years just after the 
civil war, Spain was stanching her wounds, and no 
more could be done for public education than was 
done at the time. Unfortunately, at the end of twenty- 
two years, we are still in the same condition. The 
national income has risen, but the sum set aside for 
education in the government budget is invariably 8 
or 9%, as compared with 30% earmarked for national 
defense. 
The notorious penury reflected in the educational 
budget in Spain brings with it two tragic results: on 
the one hand, the miserable condition of the teachers 
who are forced to neglect their duty while they eke 
out their income with other work; on the other hand, 
the ever increasing restriction of education to the 
privileged classes. Look at the increase in university 
fees and tuition in 1959: 


Tuition per year Tuition per year 


Faculty before 19591 after the increase? 
Law 769.00 pesetas 2,000 pesetas 
Medicine 788.00 ” ye . 
Pharmacy 1,207.00 ” 216 ” 
Philosophy 2,000 ” 
Political Science 

and Economics 857.20 ” 2,000 ” 
Veterinary 1,189.00 ” 3,000 ” 
Sciences 901.35 ” 3,000 ” 


According to the figures in the second column, 
“middle class” families—completely proletarianized to- 
day—have to pay the equivalent of one month’s income 
for the tuition of each of its children, while in France, 
for example, the cost of tuition represents hardly one 
day’s wage (approximately 20 N.F. a year). Let us 
consider further, that in spite of the Ley de Proteccién 
Escolar [School Protection Law] of July 19, 1944, ac- 
cording to which scholarships are to be given to 5% of 
the total number of students in public and private 
schools, that percentage has not exceeded 1.3% in 
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1959 (1,828 scholarships for 94,082 students in uni- 
versities and technical schools). The conclusion is ob- 
vious: the university, traditionally closed to the work- 
ing and peasant classes, is now equally closed to the 
sons of the middle class. As always, there is a gulf 
between the laws proclaimed with great flourish and 
the sad reality of everyday life. Spain is one of the 
countries that devotes the least money to the education 
of its people; this is recognized even by its own Consejo 
Social de los Sindicatos [Social Welfare Council of the 
Labor Unions] from which I have obtained the follow- 
ing statistics: 


PUBLIC EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION 
PER CAPITA? 


Dollars per Dollars per 


Country inhabitant Country inhabitant 
Sweden 28.15 Italy 8.27 
Belgium 16.59 Argentina 4.99 
Holland 16.54 Egypt 3.98 
France 16.20 Switzerland 2.59 
Denmark 12.43 Portugal 2.51 
Norway 10.88 SPAIN 2.33 
Venezuela 8.81 ot , 


When we look at these figures we can understand 
why among so-called civilized countries, Spain is one 
of those with the highest rate of illiteracy. The statistics 
tell us that between 14% and 17% of the population 
(above six years of age) cannot read or write. The 
truth is even more serious, since to this total illiteracy 
must be added the partial illiteracy of those who, 
knowing just enough to write their own names and 
haltingly make out the newspaper headlines, have had 
no schooling of any sort, as can be seen in this table, 
based on the 1950 census, which has appeared regularly 
in the statistical annuals of the last few years: 


Grades 
Com pleted+ Total Male Female 
None 10,548,561 4,728,873 5,819,688 
Primary 16,464,684 8,073,649 8,391,035 
Vocational 

school 297,215 225,322 71,893 
Secondary 374,214 227,277 146,937 

Higher 165,403 150,584 14,819 

Not recorded 126,678 63,979 62,699 








These ten million Spani- 
ards who have had no for- 
mal schooling make up 33 
percent of the country’s 
population. Included in that 
figure are an uncountable 
number of boys and girls 
from the new generations 
for whom there existed no 
way to educate themselves, 
even less to reach the higher 
studies, if we call the bac- 
calaureate that. In 1936 
there were 97 institutions of secondary education in 
Spain which were attended by 124,900 students. In 1957 
there were only 119 institutions available for 370,970 
students, There should be at least 288 institutions for the 
increase in students, since the 97 existing in 1936 were 
even then inadequate to handle an average of 1,287 
students. 

What is the cause of all this? For many years the 
government has ignored the problem and has permitted 
secondary education to pass into the hands of private 
initiative. What in other countries is a public service is 
a lucrative business in Spain. In this way the Franco 
Regime has achieved a not inconsiderable result: that 
the sons of workers cannot hope to complete studies 
which lead to the university, that everyone will remain 
in his own social class: the sons of the privileged classes 
go to college and the sons of workers stay in the factories. 
This is the hard law of Franco which also applies to the 
middle class of white collar workers and public officials, 
as only a few of them can permit themselves the luxury 
of sending their sons to private schools when, for lack of 
space, they are not admitted to public institutions. 

The Francoists try to hide this reality and mislead 
their questioners by distributing carefully devised 
pamphlets containing beautiful plans for the future and 
photos of modern school buildings. But what does their 
accomplishment mean in the face of the ocean of 
ignorance covering Spain? I will be told that they can 
not do more. That is not true. They could have reduced 
the military expenditures to the reasonable proportion 
the nation requires, and set aside 2% of the national 
income for education, as is done in France; that is to 
say, approximately 7,000 million pesetas instead of the 
four-and-some that appear in the latest budget. They 
could have spent on school construction the hundreds 
of millions poured into the Pharonic Valle de los Caidos 
[Valley of the Fallen], and they could have adopted 
many other measures they have never carried out in 
practice. 

Of course an ignorant population is better than 
one which is cultured and capable of reasoning when 
it comes to maintaining a dictatorship like the one 
ruling Spain today. 
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The farce of our 

scientific progress 

In order to judge the condi- 
tion of Spanish science one 
must inevitably start with 
the conditions I have just 
described, since the cultural 
progress of the entire nation 
depends directly on the pri- 
mary and secondary schools. 
A nation of illiterates is al- 
ways, a fortiori, a nation 
without science. With hon- 
orable and rare exceptions, so is Spain. It is true that 
the Franco Regime will build large and beautiful edifices 
dedicated to scientific research. About these, also, there 
is an abundance of pamphlets with lovely illustrations. 
The trouble is that in building these palaces they forget 
the essential: a climate propitious for the development 
of science, and materials needed by researchers in their 
work, 

On seeing things with the eyes of a tourist, it would 
seem, at first sight, as though we lacked nothing. We 
have a Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas 
[Scientific Research Council], set up under the law of 
November 24, 1939, in which the cultivation of science 
is organized in the following order: the sciences of 
the spirit (theology, philosophy, law, economics, history 
and art) have 29 centers grouped under two sponsoring 
associations or patronatos: the “Raimundo Lulio” and 
the “Menéndez Pelayo.” The biological sciences (medi- 
cine and animal biology, plant biology and agricultural 
sciences) have 36 research centers divided between two 
Patronatos: the “Ramon y Cajal” and the “Alonso 
Herrera.” The mathematical and physical sciences 
(mathematics, physics and chemistry) are allotted 17 
centers under the Patronato Alfonso el Sabio. Tech- 
nological research has been assigned 17 centers or 
institutes under the Patronato Juan de la Cierva. Local 
instruction is handled by some 29 provincial institutes 
or museums making up the Patronato José Maria 
Quadrado. Geographical and bibliographical studies are 
carried out in 9 institutes and centers belonging to the 
Patronato Diego de Saavedra Fajardo. 

The institutes and centers are staffed by professors, 
researchers, research associates and fellows. The Ministry 
of Information and Tourism tells us, in its publication 
Espana, 1959, p. 98, that the personnel consists of 2,239 
people. How are they recruited and what are their 
working conditions? Let us take a look at the official 
texts and in particular, article II of the Decree of 
July 13, 1951. 

The positions of research associates are filled by 
competitive examination given to doctors, engineers, 
and architects who have already had three years research 
experience as fellows or research assistants of an in- 
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stitute. These associates receive 18,000 pesetas ($300) 
a year salary, plus a grant set by the Consejo, plus a 
gratuity of 1,500 ($25) every five years. 

The position of researcher is filled by competition 
limited to those who have four years’ experience as 
research associates. Researchers receive a salary of 
25,000 pesetas ($415) annually, plus a grant, and a 
gratuity of 2,000 pesetas ($33) every five years. In 
principle, the law requires that the research associate 
and the researcher devote all their time to their work 
on the theory that research is incompatible with any 
other public or private employment. 

Translated into every day practical terms, here is what 
these working conditions mean: assuming that the 
researcher is given a grant equal to his salary and so 
receives a total of 50,000 pesetas ($833) a year, or 
4,000 ($66) a month, he will have earned barely 
more than a domestic in France. If we bear in mind 
that living costs in Spain have risen prodigiously in 
these last few years to the point of being almost equal 
to the European average, and that to get a grant and 
salary of this sort the researcher must first have spent 
at least twenty years studying and working (7 years for 
the high-school diploma, 5 in professional school, at 
least 1 for the doctor’s degree, 3 as recipient of a 
scholarship, and 4 as a research associate), we under- 
stand perfectly why almost no scientific work is being 
done in Spain, 

Our country is one of those which spends the least 
money on scientific investigation, in proportion to 
national income. The following data are taken from a 
comparative study published in 1954: 


Naturally, the adoption of this figure would result 
in a profound modification of the budget, with prob- 
able repercussions on the fiscal policy of the country, 
and there is, therefore, no room to hope for any 
evolution in that sense for the duration of the present 
Regime. 

Realizing this, Spanish scientists choose to leave the 
country or, in many cases, give up the pursuit of 
science. I don’t want to make any personal statement 
on the reaction this produces inside the country for the 
reality is so frightful that I would be thought to 
exaggerate were I do to describe it in my own words. I 
will confine myself to putting down a few statements 
which seem excellent to me. The first comes from a 
professor of the Faculty of Medicine in Madrid, whose 
name, at his own request, I will not mention. “Franco’s 
Spain imports football players and exports professors 
of physiology and an occasional Nobel prize winner. 
Thus we have the physiologist Grande Cobian in Minne- 
apolis, the Nobel prize winner Ochoa in the United 
States, and many others scattered over the world. 
Medical research cannot be carried on in Spain: pro- 
fessor Castro, histologist and successor to Ramon y 
Cajal, had to work as a surgical assistant to a physician 
in private practice to make a living. The total pay of 
professors does not exceed 10,000 pesetas ($166) a 
month. My own son, adjunct professor (by competitive 
examination) of medicine, receives 1,400 pesetas ($23) 
a month, plus 265 ($4.44) as a medical intern at the 
Hospital San Carlos in Madrid.” 

More impressive is the moving interview Javier 
Maria Pascual held with Dr. Rodriguez Candela, pro- 


PERCENTAGE OF NATIONAL INCOME SPENT 
ON SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION® 


Country Percentage Year 
USS.A. 1.2-1.4 1953 
US.S.R. 9 1951 
Germany —1.0 1952 
England 7-8 1952-3 
Holland > 8 1953 
Canada >a 1952 
France a 1952-3 


Spain in 1959, allotted 136 million pesetas to scientific 
research, or .03% of the national income, a more exact 
figure than the one given by Dr. Rodriguez Candela 
below, but, at any rate, it is 16.6 times less than the 
amount set aside by France, relative to national income. 
Or, to put it more clearly, for Spain to set aside a 
proportionate sum comparable to that which France 
spends on these activities, we would be required to 


budget a sum equal to 136x16.6, or 2,257.6 million 
pesetas. 
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Country Percentage Year 
Switzerland 5 1952 
Italy 4-.5 1952 
Denmark a 1951-2 
Sweden a 1951 
Norway a 1952 
Austria a 1952-3 
Australia Be 1950 


fessor of General Pathology, Director of the Institute 
of Metabolism, and member of the Consejo Ejecutivo 
del Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas 
[Executive Committee of the Council for Scientific 
Research]. Because of lack of space, I will confine 
myself to quoting the most important questions and 
answers in this interview which was published in No. 11 
of Revista 24 (SEU, Madrid, October-November 1959) : 

“What is the state of research in Spain?” 

“To be brutally frank: deplorable. We are almost 
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completely abandoned. The community, with the honor- 
able exception of the Juan March Foundation, does 
not support us at all. The public climate of opinion is 
one of apathy, of coldness, of complete indifference. 
In this respect, the State is a disgustingly faithful rep- 
resentative of the social climate. I can give you figures 
from which you can judge for yourselves. The Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, which in our 
country monopolizes research almost completely, has 
136 million pesetas annually to spend on all types of 
research—including salaries and instruments. The In- 
stitute of Metabolism, which I direct, receives 300,000 
pesetas a year, That means that the Spanish State 
devotes .02% of the national income to research. That 
is one hundred times less, proportionately, than the 
United States . . . Here Ochoa could have attained 
neither the Nobel prize, nor . . .! Well, I'd rather not 
say.” 

“Could a first class researcher earn a living in Spain?” 


“Not even if he eats fatback and wears sandals . 
We have to be sparing even of rats which cost 15 pesetas 
and are not to be wasted. Can you imagine? We can- 
not hire any more assistants for lack of money to pay 
their salaries. The saddest thing to my mind is seeing 
how many boys apply every month who would make 
good research workers, and we have to slam the door 
in their faces for lack of a thin dime. And all this at 
a time when the great powers vie with each other for 
researchers.” 

“Do many leave, then?” 


“Many, you say? More than you can imagine. The 
strange thing is that any of us stay. Look, we lack the 
most insignificant details. The simplest chemical re- 
agents manufactured here contain so many impurities 
as to be completely useless. And if we want to get 
foreign chemicals, we have to turn ourselves into 
smugglers. Everything is like that. Voltage, for example, 


is so uncertain that it is impossible to do precise work.” 

“I suppose that if that is how the Consejo is run, 
it is pointless to ask if the University carries on re- 
search.” 

“Better not ask. Our poor University! If paying for 
a watchman or a blackboard is a serious problem, how 
are they to investigate anything more than the weather 
outside?” 

“What is the solution?” 

“A budget of 300 or 400 million pesetas for the 
Consejo would radically change the sad picture I have 
drawn for you.” 


Today as yesterday 

These words of Dr. Rodriguez Candela have brought 
us back again to the heart of the Spanish problem. 
This apathetic and cold society, this State made in its 
own image and likeness, are the traditional State and 
Society which for centuries have been choking us 
with their cries of false grandeur and false patriotism. 
In the face of the persistence of such anachronistic 
evils, there is only one remedy: to study the problems, 
to seek solutions, to focus efforts and to unite everyone 
in proposing a new future to Spain, a future worthy 
of her. This is possible and it is the imperative duty of 
everyone who opposes Franco. Until we have achieved 
this union, we will continue insisting on it, today as 
yesterday, tomorrow and always. 





1—Guia de la Universidad, (University Bulletin), Madrid, 
1957, pp. 184-227. 

2—Tablones de anuncios de las Facultades (Data supplied by 
ASU). 

3—Consejo Social de la Organizacion Sindical Espanola [Social 
Welfare Council of the Organization of Spanish Labor Unions]: 
Formacion cultural y capacitacién profesional del campesino. 
Campo (I), 1959. 

4—Anuario Estadistico de Espana, 1958, p. 70. 

S—La Science et L’Homme (Science and Man), La NEF, 
June 1954, Paris. 
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NATIONALISM 


IN THE PORTUGUESE COLONIES 


Foao Cabral 


Only a few years ago Portuguese officials were boasting 
that Portugal, the first country to have established 
herself in Africa, would be the last to leave that contin- 
ent, Today a new mystique is being created: that be- 
cause “the essence and spirit of Portugal are due to 
the fact that she is a nation spread over four continents,” 
Salazar is obliged to disperse his limited military and 
administrative resources from one end to the other of 
a widely disseminated empire which extends from Macao 
in China, Timor in Indonesia and Goa in India to 
Angola, Mozambique and Guinea in Africa and the 
Santo Tomas and Cape Verde islands. 

As long as the nationalist struggle was confined to 
Goa, Portugal was able to dominate it. She concentrated 
12,000 soldiers equipped with NATO arms and a large 
number of PIDE (Portuguese Gestapo) agents in Goa 
to terrorize her half million inhabitants. Nevertheless 
the seven other Portuguese colonies are intensifying their 
struggle for liberation. Angola and Mozambique are 
twenty-three times as big as Portugal, and their total 
population is eleven million as compared to Portugal’s 
eight million. Were Portugal a democratic country, 
and were her government supported by her people, the 
task of containing the tide of nationalist struggle would 
be easier. But the great majority of the Portuguese 
oppose the dictatorial government of Salazar, which 
is confronted by the two strongest historical currents 
of this decade: the democratic forces which deposed 
Batista, Syngman Rhee and other Latin American and 
Asiatic dictators, and the nationalist forces which have 
brought independence to the countries bordering the 
Portuguese colonies. 

So how is it possible that Portugal still preserves her 
empire? She has created her own colonial policy. She 
has taken a long series of measures over a long period 
of time designed to prevent the development of na- 
tionalist ideas. The first of these was in the field of 
education. There is not one university for the millions 
of natives in her eight colonies. The rate of illiteracy 
among the African natives of Angola, Mozambique and 
Guinea is 99%. There are areas larger than Portugal 





JOAO CABRAL, spokesman for the Movimiento Popu- 
lar de la Libertacao de Angola, lives in exile in London. 
The above article is reproduced from the review New 
Outlook of Tel Aviv, courtesy of the Servicio de Prensa 
of the Congress for Cultural Freedom. 
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without a single school. But the worst of all this is 
that the education of Africans has been left in the 
hands of the Portuguese Catholic missionaries; while 
not called functionaries, these are regarded as personnel 
“in the special service of national and political utility” 
in accordance with the Missionary Statute of 1941. The 
work of the missionaries in the colonies is subsidized 
by the government, just as are the niissionary institutes 
in Portugal, and in them love of Portugal is taught 
just as much as is love of God. According to the Treaty 
of 1940 between the Holy See and Portugal, the func- 
tion of the ecclesiastical authorities in the colonies is 
to “provide that in the teaching of special subjects 
such as history, patriotic and legitimate Portuguese 
sentiments be taken into consideration.” (Article 20). 


The second preventive measure consists in a deliberate 
policy of limiting the economic development of the 
colonies where one can hardly find a. single industry. 
The peasants must sell their agricultural products to 
the Portuguese colons or settlers at. prices. that are 
artificially lowered and imposed. by the. authorities. 
Laborers are obliged to work for the settlers and the 
colonial companies. Every year 400,000 natives of 
Mozambique are subjected to forced labor; 100,000 are 
exported to the mines of South Africa and Rhodesia. 
As if these miserable conditions were not bad enough, 
the Portuguese have adopted drastic measures designed 
to prevent the growth of unity among the working 
classes, an important factor in the nationalist move- 
ments of other parts of Africa. Africans are not permit- 
ted to reside in the cities for more than one year; they 
are not permitted labor unions or other organizations; 
and they are always under the absolute control of the 
authorities through the system of passes. 


Fearing that all these preventive measures might 
not be sufficient to keep the Africans “in peace under 
the national harmony,” Portugal opposes all change. A 
severe censorship has been established’ along with abso- 
lute control over the press and books. The PIDE and 
its informers have been brought in large numbers to 
the Portuguese colonies, where they resort to procedures 
even more brutal than those used in Portugal. In Goa, 
for example, nationalists were tied to a jeep and 
dragged to the nearest city, where they were drenched 
in gasoline and set on fire ( as happened to Camilo 
Pereira and Suresh Kerkar in Ponda, on February 17, 
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1957); they were beaten and kicked to death in the 
presence of their families and neighbors (as in the 
case of Shankara and Shirodkar of Pomburpa). 

In spite of such measures the nationalist movements 
of Angola, Mozambique and Guinea are growing very 
rapidly, thanks to the support of the independent 
African states. 

Two nationalist movements exist in Angola: the 
Movimiento Popular de Libertacao de Angola (MPLA) 
and the Uniao das Populacaoes de Angola (UPA). The 
MPLA was founded in 1953 as a fusion of various 
parties then in existence, It is organized on a non- 
racial and non-tribal basis and its members include 
white settlers. Some of its leaders are graduates of 
Portuguese, French and German universities. Its Vice- 
President, Dr. Agostinho Neto, who was arrested last 
June, holds a doctorate from the University of Lisbon. 
Its President, Mario de Andrade, at present living in 
exile in Conakry, is a graduate of the Sorbonne. The 
UPA, on the other hand, is organized on a tribal basis, 
with anti-white tendencies. 

Because of the clandestine nature of their organiza- 
tion it would be difficult to evaluate the extent of 
support received by these movements from the masses 
in Angola; it is a crime to speak of independence in 
the Portuguese colonies. But the hundreds of persons 
who have been imprisoned convey an idea of their 
strength. The leaders of the UPA, Liberio Newfane and 
Lello Figuera, have been in the concentration camp 
at Bie since 1956; their colleagues Julio Alfonso, Isaias 
Katmuke, Alfredo Benge, Loureiro Siquiera, Ambrosio 
Luyanzi and others have disappeared after having been 
arrested. Between March and August of 1959 over 
200 persons, principally members of the MPLA, were 
arrested; about fifty of them are in the military prison 
at Luanda, while the others are in the concentration 
camps at Bie and Baia dos Tigres. Among the latter 
are seven Europeans belonging to all social classes: an 
official, an engineer, a white collar worker, a printer, 
a teacher, an architect and a very well known physician. 
The seven Europeans were tried by a military tribunal 
in Luanda last August, almost secretly; their lawyers 
were not permitted to be present and the request of 
the International Commission of Jurists to send an 
observer was denied. The African prisoners have not 
yet been tried. 

But the arrests made last June indicate the im- 
portance of the nationalist struggle in Angola. Fifty- 
two persons, mainly functionaries and railroad workers, 
have been arrested in Luanda, Lobito, Malange, Ben- 
guela and Lalatanda. Dr. Neto, who had been in a 
Portuguese prison for two years (1954-6), was arrested 
on June 8 and whipped in the presence of his family 
by the chief of the PIDE himself and an assistant. 
Up to then such treatment had been confined to ordi- 


nary persons, but not to persons of a certain social posi- 
tion; the attitude of the PIDE shows that now it means 
business. 

Shortly after Dr. Neto’s arrest the natives of Bengo, 
his birthplace, and those of the neighboring town of 
Icolo were so shocked by such brutality that they went 
to appeal to the Commissariat of the district of Catete 
to ask for his release. The police reacted by sending 
for reenforcements from Luanda, and some 200 soldiers 
armed with sub-machine guns arrived. About 1,000 
persons staged a peaceful demonstration in Catete and 
were immediately fired on by the soldiers. There were 
twenty fatalities and 200 were wounded. On the ensuing 
day the soldiers entered the towns and killed or arrested 
everyone whom they encountered; then they set fire 
to the two towns. 

A similar nationalist struggle is taking place in the 
other African colonies. In February, 1953, a thousand 
Africans were killed in the Santo Tomas Islands, for 
having protested against forced labor. In Portuguese 
Guinea, which is almost surrounded by the Republic 
of Guinea, the African Independence Party of Guinea 
is very active. Another slaughter took place there in 
August, 1953, on the pier at Pitiguity in Biassu. More 
than fifty Africans were killed by gunfire from Portu- 
guese soldiers and civilians because they had demanded 
wage increases. It is hoped that soon there may be some 
improvements in Mozambique, since Tanganyika, now 
an autonomous territory, is on its northern frontier. A 
nationalist organization exists there already: the 
Mozambique Makonda Union. 

Portugal’s sole reply to this development of the na- 
tionalist movement in the colonies is war. At present 
there are 20,000 soldiers in Angola and an equal number 
in Mozambique. There are many troops in Guinea, 
Goa and Timor as well. Weapons provided by NATO 
have been sent to the troops. Special units, transported 
by plane, have been trained by officers returning from 
the Algerian front. Portugal has strengthened her ties 
to South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, Spain, France 
and Belgium. It appears that she has come to some 
agreement with Germany, whose Ambassador in Lisbon 
has made frequent visits, along with some German 
industrialists, to Angola and Mozambique. The Portu- 
guese and German Ministers of Defense have exchanged 
visits to their respective countries. 

But will all of Portugal’s resources suffice to stop 
the struggle for liberation? Surely not. The Salazar 
government represents only a small minority and it 
could not take on a war on two fronts: internal and 
colonial. But like Hitler, Salazar is determined to fight 
to the end, though he will bring chaos to Portugal and 
the colonies. That is just how Portuguese colonialism 
will end, unless England and the United States are 
able to convince Salazar in time. 
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MORE, ipa 
SALAN'S. FLIGHT .. 


PARIS, Apr. 24, iene a Teas | 


Le..Monde, contains. the, following 
details about, Salan’s. flight: ion? 

General Salan eft, Algeria in, the,, 
company of Captain. Ferrandi,. re-,, 
cently sentenced by military tribunal 
td ten ‘yédrs imprisoniient, and’ ‘Jéan 
Jaeques Susini; ‘1édder® of the * Al 
getian istudéntsant? aid’ to ‘ Ortiz}' 
who: (Stisini) ‘fias' been’ sentenced 


to two years imprisonment. © 107 


“On, Sunday. morning. the, three 
appeared... at; Barajas... airport; and,; 


boarded a plane of the,.Gompaiia, 
Aviacié6n Comercial, 


fly to Palma de Mallorca. The 
three passengers used Spanish 
names, but this precaution was 
hardly necessary as General Salan 
and his companions had been freely 


moving from ox6/4ide} Of (Spain ito 


the other3 Mhe apiloty hap weclared 


that, for no one knows what ano- 
malies; ‘he was' ‘obliged to ‘head’ Yor’ 
Algeria? 0) oF 

“It appears pan so as to sinks even’ 
more of a mockery, ofthe police: in 
charge.of , his ‘suryeillance,. General, 
Salan spent the,:night ; prior .to, his 
flight i in, a property belonging to Sr, 
Serrano ..Siifier, former , Minister; of. 
Foreign. Affairs , ane brother nel, 
af Sener Franco.? 


deol Lad 


MADRID. ‘GOVERNMENT. 
PAYS SALAN'S,\DEBTS:, 
MADRID, May 3; didi: She 
Presidency » of ;the::Franeo; Govern- 
ment dids remitted ithe stim of 190,- 
Hotel Princesa; in-payment:.of Gen- 
edith uses telephone: cbeille: 2 habaac 
its 35 i j 
MADRID, diay 3, Tbbrieh: phe 
aviator,! Freixo,) who~ flew! General 
Sdlan to Algeria, made’ the trip om 
diréct ordérs: fromthe Ministry.of 
Government. On his #éturni/to Spaiti 
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scheduled to 


oncthas;same Sunday; April, 23, /he, 


wasyarrested (at |Barajas (airport, a, 


mone to:try)to,.cever.4apothe respon- 


sibilities | of. the : Spanish; authori j 





CIA’ AGENTS “AND 


THE ALGERIAN: REBELLION | 


Le Higaro. carries the pes, re- 


port from “Tunis; 


“Simon Mally, Washington. core. 
the, weekly | Afrique- 
Agtion,. states, in, its latest, issue that 


respondent. 9, 


certain, Amel ican; secret services, 
above a) Ar, Allan. ‘Dulles’ CIA, 
and. Europe ones (German and, 


Spanish) have given encourage- 


ment ‘to the sedition ‘jn Algeria | 
without’ theif” My “being” 


aware of ‘it. 


“Afrigub:ACtiSh Goes: on ‘to ‘say:, ) 
“On ‘April '12’an ‘important méet~” 


ing was held in Madrid, attended, 

on the one hand, by three American 
agents of the CIA, one Spaniard 
and two Germans, and, on the other 
hand, a French Génerah » Ger- 
tain American info Habe diced! 
especially the CIA, have maintained, 
contacts, with _the. .Generals and 
Colonels. known for ‘the. violence of 
their Opposition to. General De 
Gaulle’ s , Algerian . policy, CIA 
agents have met _ frequently with 
French. military, men, in , Madrid, 

Bonn, Paris, Algeria and, it ;is said, 

eyen in Rabat,”, 


Siren chill, sinteisigyauanan 


that, the American agents; have gone 
so; far, as to, say to the, conspirators: 
“Don’t worry.,We have; good reason 

to, believe, that. the ‘Kennedy ad-, 
ministration, so absorbed in.;Cuban 
affairs, ,,will.;not -react,,.against the: 
attempt...to.,everthrow De Gaulle.” 





MEETING OF SOCIALIST 
LABOR PARTY: : 
FOULOUSE): Apr: 21, Ibérica:-- 
The. Directive :«Gommittee ‘of. the 
Spariish Soé¢ialist. Labor, Party .(Par+ 
tida\Socialista - Obtero»|: Espanol; 
known! as the: PSOE) Aeld a ‘special 
meeting *here «in| Toulouse on: April 
10) boandit2i‘The Party’s organ; 
El. Secialista;:a ‘weekly: published: in 
Toulouse, carries 24::report of» the 
meeting; from! which we Coat the 
followihg : paragraphs: > 


“Srs. Indalecio -Prieto $41 
ceslao Carrillo, "ed Pr Byesio: 
dent and Vie Pres ent, f " 
tively. -- 8} Ah ODES LN 
“Sr. Priets) gavel as report’ on ihisio 
stay Gax| Washington: and) New <York,(! 
where he ‘held important) talks: with 
outstanding RPK of the: United 
States, 6} uninistsd 
“The Ditectiverc Cisinablaio exe!) 
amined the: national arid ‘interna>’' 
tional ° situation,//and: thei evdlution!» 
ofthe Spanish" problem: ‘Also;) cit) 
examined the present:state:of rela}, 
tions between ®:the» Party «and the’! 
other’! democratic Spanish 7 forces.” ,, 
The Directive Committee,has sub-: 
mitted eléven: pointsto:its Depart- | 
mental Sections) and Groups |jtoobe 
takem<ups'inothe next er to 
pete ann thet ro], oF 


THE MINISTERS :IRKED. 
MADRID, Apr...17, cd As 
surances are, given..in istry 
of, Foreign Affairs gh the Minister, 
Sr,,; Castiella, .is, deeply, “displeased. 
because, a representative of the State 
Department of the United _ States 
was in touch with Indalecio Prieto 
prior- to the latter’s-trip to Wash- 
ington. The Minister has sent a 
complaint over “unfriendly pro- 
cedure to- Sr. | Trutralde, Splish 
Ambassador‘ in’ 1 to\ be 


delivered to. the ae ANE 
Government... 7, 





i 


INSCRIPTIONS APP R 
ATTACKING GOVE MENT 
MADRID, April.,20,, Ibsrica: —In- 
scriptions shave, been appearing on. 
walls,<in . the |.Madrid ; suburbs .con- 
taining iolent |, criticism of ., the 
regime, ;jand, ) specifically,,.of the; 
Syndical Congress. held in: .Febru-' 
ary of this; year,, claiming, that the, 
Spanish workers, . were}, ngt . reprer 
sented in the Congress. 


PRECAUTIONARY. ae 
MEASURES - met 

MADRID, Apr. 18, Ibérica: i 
deritly:' the »authorities: feara new 
wave ‘of disturbances.” Spe ‘Madrid 





me 





the outskirts: of the: ‘city; land: res 
righ met gro cep ren 
the Ministry iof: Government. °: 
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IN DEFENSE OF THE 
SPANISH REPUBLIC 


MEXICO, Apr. 20, Ibérica:—An 
organization: entitled Council for 
Defense of’ the Spanish Republic 
has! been -founded :in ‘Mexico. Its 
mission is° to! direct. and solve af- 
fairs pertaining to the propaganda, 
defense ‘and support.of the Spanish 
Republic.” Its area\sof activity, in- 
cludes Mexico, the: West Indies and 
Central America. The organization, 
which was created by the Spanish 
Republican »'Government in exile, 
which ‘has ‘its headquarters in Paris, 
is an ofganization similar to the 
latter; its members include Bernardo 
Giner ‘de los: Rios; Juan Hernandez 
Sarabia, Manuel. Sanchez Sarto, 
Mariano Joven, Manuel Pérez Jofre, 
Enrique Martin Moreno-and Arturo 
Sdenz dela Calzadaz °° ''\'' 


According’ to our information a 
campaign is being waged at ‘ this 
time against the Republican institu- 
tions in exile, and this organization 
has been formed to counter ‘the 
campaign. ” 





NATIONALIST ORGANIZA-.. 
TIONS OF PORTUGUESE 
COLONIES: HOLD MEETING 


PARIS, April 20, Ibérica:—Today’s 
Le Figaro carries the following re- 


port from its correspondent, in Casa;, 
blanca: Thirteen répresentatives “of 
political organizations working tow-' 


ard the°indépendence of the Portu= 
guese ‘colonies, Angola, ‘Goa,’ Sao 
Tome and Principe Islands, ‘Portu- 
guese Guinea and Mozambique, 
have assembled in Casablanca’ to 
hold their first’ meeting, in the spirit 
of the conference of African Chiefs 
of State held in January, 1961. 


The conference has been given 
the name, “Conference, of. Nation- 
alist Organizations of the. Portuguese 
Colonies.” 


In the: course of the debate’ Por- 
tugal: was the sole defendant, nothing 
but Portugal. The tone of the dele- 
gates was one of magistrates during 
a trial. The public which ‘attended 
was made up: of representatives. of 
all the Moroccan parties, inchiding 
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the communist party ‘which ‘was: dis-' 
solved‘in February, 1960. Also press « 
ent were observers’ from ‘China, the 
U.S:S:R., Tunis and the United 
Arab Republic. 

The opening, speech ‘was: dsliverste ) 
by one: jof;;the organizers of th 
conference, Sr. Mario, de ‘Andrade, 
representing. the Popular Movem a8 
for the Liberation of Angola. 
following paragraphs are from. his 
speech: 

“We represent twelve million per- 
sons. We have assembled’ here 'to 
determine the final destiny of Portu- 
guese ‘colonialism, and to organize” 
the fight against the common enemty. | 

“We want negotiation, and dia-_ 
logue as well, but Portugal, blinded - 
by her presumed colonial mystique, 
has refused, so far, to move in the 
direction of history and accept such 
a dialogue.” : 





THE SITUATION 
IN ANGOLA 
PARIS, Apr, 23, Ibérica:—The 
newspaper Le Soir of Brussels car-. 
ries the following report from Lis- 
bon: “Some 15,000 men from var-' 
ious corps are to be sent in suc- 
cessive expéditions to Angola, ac- 
cording to the present plan. Six. 
boatloads have left. ‘for _ Angola, 
while another has left’ ‘Lisbon for 
the Sao’ Tome islands’ transporting 
police ‘reenforcements ‘arid material. 
In'the meantime’ Lisbon-Luanda 
planes‘ have been ferrying parachu- 
tists and light arms. ‘Up’ to ‘now 
some’ five thousand ‘special troops 
have been sent to Angola, and more 
reenforcements are to be sent next 
week. 


Terrorists dispersed =< : q 


(From: a Reuters dispatch appear- 
ing in The: New York ‘Times, May 
6) LISBON, May 5:—About 3,400 
troops, sailed today for' the ’Portu- 
guese territory of Angola. It was 
the largest group of soldiers ‘sent to 
the West African territory since the 
outbreak of terrorist attacks: ai 
there seven. weeks ago. : 

The troops sailed aboard the “a 
Vera Cruz. Equipment: and .arms 









emma , security 


emus, ; 
forces have te 8 thousands of 


terrorists threateni e vill es of 
Songo and Santa, rite in’ Anoettioen A 
Angola, the Portuguese news’ niall c 
Lusitania reported, — 


Groups of | tettorists’ who took:| 
refuge . in - several ‘' “villages in the’ 
region’: surrendered " after’ days’ of 
starvation, ‘the agency ‘said. mM102 


Other. terrorist groups: attacked. a, 
military patrol, yesterday near Lu- 
anda, Angola’s capital, and.a farm 
twenty-five miles from Garmene.t in, 
Northern Angola. .. 


Huhdieds ‘of’ whites and ‘Africans 
have beet killed ‘since’ the campaign | 
of terror ‘began i in March. 





"BL CAMPESINO" 
SALUTES | DE GAULLE 
PARIS,, Apr. 29, Abérica: Today's 
Le Monde carries the rolowiaa re: 
ports, of. , 


Central El’ Cuiiiseiis, “Chief 
of ‘Staff of ‘the’ Reconquest’ for the’ 
rit Spanish Républic;’ ‘has sent Gen- 
eral ‘Dé Gaulle’ an open letter: in 
which he’ Says? “Your appeal is my 
appeal, your battle is my battle.’ Re- 
calling the rebellion of the ‘African’ 
Generals who reduced the Spanish 
people to slavery, he added: ‘The 
same fate-dwbaits the-French: nation 
if you do ‘not dominate ‘the insur- 
rection in Algeria” ., c 


“Valentin: Gonzalez is vette! true 
name of ' ‘El ” He was 
matea gerieral during the Spanish 
Civil War, and: he successfully com- 
manded several operations, especially 
in Catalonia, against the Franco 
troéps. : In 1939. ‘he. took. ‘téefuge .in 
Russia: wheré' Stalin bestowed honors 
on him, ‘but then he: fell. into: dis 
grace .iand chose: freedoms —_ 
World (War: TE”) > y 
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SOCIALISM ANDCTHE: MONARCHY - 
PARIS, Apr: 20, Ibériva The newspaper La Diptohic 


de Toulouse has’ published the following interview with | 


Indalecio! Prieto’ {Spanish Socialist leader living in exile 


in’ Mexico}. -Té'is ‘signed: by‘‘Michel'-Roquebert, who 


interviewed: Sr:' Prieto’ on the’ octasion ‘of thé latter's. 


recent’ visit ‘to: Toulouse ‘to “atterid: meetings: of | the! 
Spanish Socialist “Party and* the me General de’ 


Trabajadores (UGT). woot 2 ; wi 190 fy ¥] 
QO: What is’ ‘the’ position’ of the Spanish Monarchists 


with respect to'a Monarchist restoration? +i): 
A. Basically speaking, we' are Republicans, and ‘we:can: 


not' and’ would not *be involved in a! restoration of the: 
Monarchy ‘i in “Spain. -Let“us<go back’ to a distant date: 
On' March ‘6;' 1946, a tripartite note from Paris, ‘London 
arid Washington expressed ‘the ‘following’ views of the 


three’ big’ western ‘dllies: their hope ‘for: the formation: 


of a provisional government ‘which ‘would restore: free: 


doms and orgaiiizé’ {ree ‘elections; In “December ‘of the: 


same year this resolution was’ recoménded: ‘unanimously 
in the Sécurity’ Council of the-‘United Nations. ‘The 
position of the Sdcialists is inspired by these documents. 
Were ’a cofistitutional’ Monarchy to’ be chosen ‘by free 
plebiscite; ‘then we Socialists would ‘have ‘a place! within 
such a régime: Don Juan appeared to be in agreement. 

‘Later’ Praiico piit a stop to all that. He: wants an 
absolute: Monarchy; a Monarchy ‘by: divine right,’ with: 
diit ‘participation’ by the people): It’ is» an absolute 
Monarchy which ‘has beer promised: Don Juan, and, 
apparently, for this ‘year/°And oe _— is playing 
along. He’ is ‘ari 'absolutisti 

Q. During your recent trip to: Washington did: you 
by any chance get’ the impression ‘that the United 
Statés policy toward Spainis: going to — renee 
President Kennedy's administration? : 

A. My impression ‘i is that it: will: But it! is a siurely 
personal impression. Of course there! will not be: any 
immediate ‘changes; ‘but the: ‘toneof ‘American: politics 
has changed:°To date this tonehas not been translated 
into! actions, ‘but: it ds : —— nae -_ will :happen 
very soom. 5 iz 

Q. How; could nll a change reveal itself effectively? 

A. I am‘convinced that ‘President Kennedy: andthe 
pevionis: surrounding::him -favor; the: \application ‘of, a 
democracy: im:Spain,: and that: this) is*.a: part:of) a 
much more ambitious: plan: the establishment of democ:+ 
racy in all:the» Spanish-American »countries;) If sounder 
such -cdiiditions ‘democracy could be established in 
Spain; it would exert -ai ee attraction over Latin 
Aimerica.: 

Qn What can: the United States do. toi ponent this? 

»A. For! theotime being, the’ American) government 
can not make! any decisions,:it:can) not! take any  posi- 
tion, The situation would: be: different .were ,events. to 
oceurwhich' -would?impel : Jit;'to-acts: then democratic 
measures could):be::taken:: Im any) case if is, necessary 
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to \hope: that the opinion ofthe Spanish masses. will 
appear in..a, more overall, more organic) way, than it 
does; at present. «. by 

«ook what, is happening in, . Portugal, suhere hens 
isi:a, widespread. movement .against the. power, asthe 
army, itself has asked for the demecratization, of the 
regime. Of ‘course all, of this;is related to; the, question 
of |Angola,| IL) am:.cenvinced,, that, the , United, States 
would not do anything to oppose, a rebellion, should one 


take place... But: for the present, such; A situation, does 
not exist. ‘in Spain., 


Q. As you, have: Javeahs ub. the: \ Partagas panne ty 


what, is. your.opinion of ithe form in, which, the, Spanish 
people , were, ts abt, to react \to..the, case, he: the, Sante 
Maria?’ t doid 

Ae It, was. a cry. of plein The Santa Marla, LaSfair 


stows, t that, i in. Rees even. the army, itself wants: an 


fi 


it: as. an, jeneouraging ‘event... 


PASTORAL. LETTER 


seh 
A s> 





OF THE BISHOP OF “eB ¥ REAL 
MADRID, Apr. 15, Ibérica:—Msgr. Juan Hervas, 


Bishop of Ciudad Real, has published a pastoral letter 
on the freedom of. thepress..which is, in reality, away 
of ‘revealing ‘the, official position of the, ecclesiastical 


-hierarchy ‘with respect:'to. the’ proposed. Law of Bases 
‘of ‘the: Press. However, in. the-first, section of the Letter 


he says that the participation of various bishops.in the 


‘Commission: for drafting | the, proposed. law, should, not 


be confused with an official. participation by the Church, 


and that the task of these prelates should be. limited to 


matters pertaining to principles'of Catholic doctrine 
concerning information.; Almost’. the ,,entire .Pastoral 
Letter: has a::totie of reconciliation, between. ;the, un- 


limited, authoritarianism..of;the official -proposals,;and 
- the) liberal: tendencies of-the opposition, condemning 


the “absolute and uncurbed) freedom. ,of, the,, press,” 


“the: meed for ‘legal: regulation”.of the same, jand,point- 
-ing out ihat the jlaws.-of, the ‘state, become: invalid, if 


they oppose « divine: revelation » or|.the ; principles., of 
Natyral ‘Law. The following,;/are amen: abe most 
interesting paragraphs: «/ 


, Heth limitations: (of freetioes ofthe. press). ishpuld 


onot ebei capricious and arbitrary; -but should. -be ‘strictly 
defined:'on.a» legal: basis, so that an,area which, is so 
idelicate, important and decisive for the future.of.every 
nation ‘does. not’ remain in; the; hands of improvisation, 
of | the -easy auto-control'of,which there;-has- been ,so 


much :talk,:or, what is Worse: of had faith ond seed 
ing: seduction.” - ::/ lo Audi od oF Sail ‘Biudw eso 
The. Pastoral ‘Letter eet OR) ato say: ‘The. just con- 


cept of,. a,,State -er, public, orden . which’, is; firm. ; and 


robust, which fulfills its, duty, doesmot: include; in: any 
way, the. power to deny. the. citizens, the, right to -voice 
their opinions as to duties and sacrifices; imposed..on 
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them, orto feel obligatéd ‘to obey without having been 
heard; nor“does it include the ‘powér‘to deny them ia 
certain freedom to criticize and correct>the activity 
of the public powers, hor to suppress the sound freedom 
to hold opifiions in’matters which are permissible, ‘the 
so-called “disputablt ‘matters,’ left by God to the ‘free 
discussion of men, in which every man is permitted 
to hold the opinion which’ is pees to him ‘and to 
freely express his own opinion.” 

We''should add’ that’ publication of this letter was 
preceded by the appearance of an article by Father 
Guetréro in the Jesuit magazine Razén y Fe, in which, 
among’ other things, it is said that “The press which 
we’ call’ Catholic, when’ thus interfered’ with (by ‘the 
civil power) in its specific task, which is the elucidation 
and dispersion of Christian thought, can ‘not work 
efficiently, in ‘the creation and maintenance of ‘this 
‘opinion’;' and; in the eyes of foreigners, it’ will appear 
lacking in prestige to the extent to which it appears 
to be dependent on civil power or on previous censor- 
ship, and, hence, without any evidence’ of ip. objec- 
tive and free.” 


THE PRESS LAW IN SPAIN 

(Extracts from an editorial‘in America, April 8) 
Of recent months, ‘as we are all aware, there has been 
‘more and’ more discussion’ in Spain regarding govern- 
mental censorship of ‘the’ press. A whole generation 
‘of young Spaniards has grown up under a press law 
Whose restrictions and severities: date from the worst 
days of the tragic Civil War. Nd 

Tt’ is ‘common knowledge that the draft of a new 
Spanish press law, scheduled for discussion at a meeting 
of ‘a ‘special commission of press affairs on January 30, 
is not viable in its original form. It will have to undergo 
serious revisions if it is to be made acceptable to: the 
bishops ‘anid priests who form part of the 30-man com- 
“mission responsible for it: 

General .Franco’s regime. will ‘assuredly not publish 
‘the new law‘ without the support of the Church: This 
support is not likely to be forthcoming unless important 
changes ‘are made in the government’s present ect 
for continuing the censorship. - 

"Today no! country conducts its affairs in isolation or 
in’ privacy. Each nation’s ‘policies and practices are 
‘scrutinized and*diseussed by people all over the world. 
VSpdin ‘is‘almost uniqueamong the nations by reason of 
the fact that its people are almost all Catholics. The 
public policies’of the Spanish ‘state, therefore, reflect 
oni’ Catholies the world over: These non-Spanish Cath- 
olics would like to be proud of Spain; they want to'be 
“able ‘to hold up her procedures as models‘for imitation. 
It:is ‘distressing ‘that in' this question ‘of the press’ law, 
(as in’ that’ of Spain’s so-called labor ‘unions,’Catholics 
“in other “lands must ‘continue: to be beats sang 8 ia 
Spanish irealities. 
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A FOOT 'BACKAINCTHIEIIBOORA M2IJAIDO2 
(An ‘editorial inthe Lendon Times, of April 17) \5\\. 
Thévonly: Spaniard, whe does, nti appear to, be,.pas-: 
siohately interésted in the..question ef avhat jhappens.to | 
Spain after: General Franco, goes. jis General. Franco, 
himself! He ‘does. not,.regard,,the;.matter as,.ungent,,. 
When, eightéem months ago, he-logked back on. twenty,. 
years \of, the regime hej expressed the hope,,that; after» 
another twenty years he would he iRergonally, able: to, 
present: another: similarly favorable. review, Official , 
vehicles of opinion;:such as the press and the, Cortes, 
naiurally retain thé sarge discretion about the. future, 
and so discussion; has. itd, bée-,more.jor. less; clandestine, 
At. one end!,of the.'scale..is.the, flimsy, leaflet pushed, 
under: the door, and at, the other, the petition, or mani- , 
festo ‘to which  distinguished!, men. will..sometimes jbe, 
prepared. to- lend. their, names: The perpetrators of the 
first; if caught, are-likely| to end. wp-in, gaol}. the authors 
of the second: have usually: nothing ‘to, fear. ., as 

Recently” this. submerged - political. debate been 
growing in -initensity. Last month.saw a.manifesto by 
a group of monarchists,.; supported. : by. some, liberals, 
expressing the familiar theme that; the; lack. of a settled 
political:. future ..was -bad., for Spain,.,,and.,that, only 
under \a) restored -king: could .the nation, find. unity. 
Simultaneously a. group of old guard, Falangjsts,, who 
increasingly: fear, that ‘the regime is drifting away from 
its original: doctrina],; moorings, proclaimed, that in 
order to prosper Spain:-must,-go back to. the ideals, of 
the movement. | The ‘functions.-of .the head. of | state. 
must conform to those of normal, constitutional, practice.. 
Their. more respectable document, was, in. fact, pre- 
sented ‘to General Franco, by the Secretary-General of 
the Falange: Now. :a.:group',of, republicans, . opposed 
equally to monarchists, arid ;:Falangists,. have weighed 
in‘ with: a: leaflet! insisting . aa iguarnionsalane come 
through a republic: 921 

‘Whether: or: not ‘these muijiaddions ri an) effect 
on ‘the: plans) of the Caudillo they. throw; an, interesting 
light|on ithe state of ‘feeling in ‘Spain::The:old: strict 
censorship grows increasingly irksome. Last November 
more ‘than 200: distinguished) intellectuals: openly pro- 
tested ‘against ‘the capriciéus ‘wayyin:iwhich:it works. 
Clergy and Catalans; among others, : have) voiced: their 
protests against: various «aspects: of ‘the’ regime,: and: in 
January 'the: Primate of Spain ‘sent ai letter to.General 
Franco | ‘complaining ‘‘of :the/.state’s \treatment of the 
workers’ brotherhoods ‘of Catholic: Action’! The dif- 
ficulty for Spaniards: must always ‘be’ to know how far 
they can go. The laws on subversion are so ‘broadly 
drawr' that' ‘almost: aniy ‘political’ activity. can ‘pet its 
author’ into trouble. Trials can'go omifor:# long tiie, 
though; as the latest subversion trial in: Madrid showed, 
they’ ‘do°not necessarily alwdys'end:in ‘convietion. ‘By 
one ‘means and'ariother, ‘howéver;'Spaniards are * getting 
a footback in the door of free‘commeht)~” 
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THE FUTURE OF THE REPUBLIC 


SPEECH BY VICTORIA KENT 


On April 14 about three hundred Spaniards and 
friends of the Spanish Republic assembled at a dinner 
held at the Casa de Galicia, in New York, under the 
auspices of the Confederated Spanish Societies, mark- 
ing the thirtieth anniversary of the founding of the 
Spanish Republic. 

Miss Victoria Kent, Editor of IBERICA and one 
of the founders of the Spanish Republic, was the guest 
speaker. 

Beginning with an historical summary of the events 
leading up to the proclamation of the Republic, from 
the time of the Picasso investigation [ie., Expediente 
Picasso, an investigation ordered by the Spanish Cortes 
or Parliament into the causes of Spain’s disastrous 
losses in the War of the Rif], Miss Kent went on to 
analyze the accomplishments of the Republic, then 
indicated a formula by which it could eventually be 
restored. We reproduce translations of some paragraphs 
of her speech: 


“In our eagerness to fulfill the promises which we had 
made to the Spanish people we proceeded, without 
stopping to take breath, to formulate a Constitution. 
I would not say that it was a perfect Constitution, but 
it did incorporate all of our ideals. 

“During the five years of its existence, the work of 
the Republic was focussed directly on the fulfillment 
of its promises: its promises to extend education and 
culture in Spain, to reform the prison system, to create 
Regional Statutes [giving the Basque and Catalan 
provinces their regional autonomy], and to carry out 
an agrarian reform. Ah. but that was the big problem! 

“While the Republic was in the full throes of its 
work, and after three consecutive elections in which the 
Spanish people had repeatedly expressed their prefer- 
ence for the republican form of government, there 
suddenly came the military rebellion. Why? 

“There were two factors behind this movement: one, 
Nazi-fascism, already triumphant in several countries, 
and, in the second place, the desire to curb the reforms 
undertaken by the Republic. 


“How is it possible that, once Nazi-fascism had been 
interred in Europe, Francoism should have continued 
in Spain? Francoism continued in Spain for two reasons: 
one, the vacillations of international politics, and, two, 
the internal repressions, Then, without the aid from 
abroad, without the aid which the United States af- 
forded Franco during the past American administra- 
tion, he would not have been able to continue his rule. 

“The. other reason for the continued existence of 
Francoism has been, as we have said, the strength of the 
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repressions. The stability of a regime counts for a great 
deal in the vacillating international politics, and an 
oppressive regime reaffirms itself in its tyranny by mak- 
ing itself daily more cruel, thereby conveying an im- 
pression of apparent strength. These have been the 
characteristics of the Spanish situation. 

“Why need we deny it; we are in a friendly country, 
to which we feel ourselves united, and we must tell the 
truth: the United States has intervened in Spain; the 
policy of the past administration has been to support 
the Franco dictatorship. The Spanish people are op- 
posed to the United States, but we must help to change 
their attitude . . . American aid has been interpreted 
as being designed to support the Franco regime, because 
it has gone into the Spanish army and has provided 
armaments; in short, to support Franco. 

“We aspire to a Spain which is within the European 
community, because Spain is a European country; she 
is a part of the West. We aspire to a country which lives 
in Europe, not behind her back; we aspire to a country 
which lives within the rules of the West, and this is what 
we must envisage for the future. We want an under- 
standing with the United States, but it must be an 
understanding of people with people, not just of govern- 
ment with government. It is easy to come to an under- 
standing with a dictator, but this entails grave dangers, 
as a people are not the same thing as their dictator. The 
saying that people have the governments which they de- 
serve is an affront; Spain must endure a government 
which she does not deserve. 

“The years have passed by, and Spain’s isolation has 
been disappearing. The Franco regime has been enter- 
ing the international organizations; thus for twenty- 
five years now we have Salazar wielding his hypocrisy 
in Portugal, and Franco brandishing his sword against 
the Spaniards; this situation goes right on, and Europe 
tolerates this affront. But the Francoist cycle has ended, 
and I venture to say as much here tonight: the Francoist 
cycle has come to an end. 

“You will ask me: what will tomorrow bring? Well, 
let us analyze the situation. Two possible solutions 
present themselves for this tomorrow, and I say TWO 
solutions because at the present moment there can not 
be more than two solutions: a Monarchy or a Republic. 
I do not believe in any third, chaotic solution; Franco 
will not be given the satisfaction of seeing that in Spain, 
because Spain is disposed to give herself a democracy 
and to live in freedom. 

“Monarchy or Republic? For some the Monarchy 
seems to be the easiest solution, but we have found 
out already what sort of a monarchy Franco and the 
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Pretender want: Franco would decline his powers 
before the Cortes, the Cortes would transfer this declina- 
tion of powers to the government, the government 
would extend its hand to receive the Pretender and 
the Pretender would enter the Royal Palace. In other 
words, today Spain enjoys a kingdom without a king, 
whereas tomorrow she would enjoy Francoism without 
Franco. 

“We said that there is another solution: a Republic. 
I am a confirmed republican, a republican yesterday, 
a republican today, and a republican tomorrow. Yet if 
you ask me, do you want a republic tomorrow? I 
would answer, not tomorrow; but do not be dismayed; 
I will explain. Spain needs to live for a time in freedom; 
she needs to become accustomed to democracy, which 
she has not known for two decades; Spain needs a 
transitional government which is impartial and respon- 
sible, a government which will permit nothing more 
than the following: that human rights be practiced in 
Spain; that there be freedom of the press, of association, 
of speech, of assembly; freedom of action for labor 
organizations, freedom for the liberals and democrats 
to become agglutinated. 

“Later this same transitional government could be 
the one to bring the country to pronounce itself in a 
national plebiscite as to the form of government which 
it prefers. 

“TI desire such a period of transition because I long 
for a stable regime of freedom and democracy in 
Spain, and this can only be brought about through 
the process which I have indicated. 

“Republic or Monarchy? Republic, I say; the Republic 


is the institutional form of government which should 
rule Spain, because it is the form of government which 
the Spanish people will choose when they are free to 
express their wishes. But were the Republic to be im- 
posed on them by force, then I would qualify such an 
imposition as treason to Spain, just as I would qualify 
it were the Monarchy to be imposed by force. We 
republicans, democrats, liberals, aspire simply to inter- 
pret the national will. 


“Many years have passed. Europe has made her own 
way, the world has evolved and we must proceed, not 
towards what was of value at a certain given moment 
and under certain special circumstances, but towards 
a Republic which relates to the needs and preoccupa- 
tions of the Spaniards today. 


“We desire cordial reciprocal relations with the 
United States, but we must insist on the fact that the 
aid afforded Spain during the past administration was 
aid given to the Franco regime. That is how the Spanish 
people interpret it, and this does not bode well for the 
future. It is imperative that we say the truth, and the 
truth is this: the present administration must modify 
its aid to the Franco regime in Spain. 


“We know that politics is the art of the possible, 
but there is much that can be done that is within the 
possible, and it is within the possible that the future 
relations between the United States and Spain can 
remain within the requirements of the policies of the 
West. Spain and Portugal are a part of the West. 
In the future these two countries must form a true 
part of the European community of democracies.” 





NOTICE 


Some time ago D. Salvador de Madariaga and Julian 
Gorkin consulted us as to the advisability of organizing 
a campaign on behalf of the Spanish political prisoners, 
independent of the one organized by the communists. 
It would be very hard for anyone to refuse support to 
a campaign on behalf of the persecuted; this explains 
why many non-communist persons sponsored the under- 
taking in question. As to the other campaign, the one 
planned by the aforementioned Congress (about which 
we were consulted), we gave our assent in principle, 
but it was accompanied by some reservations such as 
that “it is a mistake to act habitually, and in this 
specific instance, as a reaction to communist initiatives.” 

In the belief that they were interpreting the words 





The above communication was sent to us for publication 
by the signers. It has also been sent to Cuadernos, 
Spanish language review published in Paris under the 
auspices of the Congress for Cultural Freedom. 
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with which we had replied to their consultation, the 
promoters of the new campaign published a letter 
which created unexpectedly an embarrassing situation; 
we have learnt that the Francoists have used it, citing 
us by name as being opposed to the campaign on 
behalf of the prisoners. In view of this abuse we are 
anxious to assert that we do not oppose—nor could we 
oppose—any undertaking on behalf of the persecuted. 
We approve a campaign which is free of secondary 
objectives; above all we refuse to play the game of those 
who postulate the false alternative of Franco or com- 
munism. The fate of the prisoners concerns us as much 
from the humanitarian point of view as from the point 
of view of the principles of political freedom, which 
are jeopardized by all dictatorial regimes. 

FRANCISCO AYALA 

ANGEL DEL R{O 

FRANCISCO GARCIA LORCA 

VICENTE LLORENS 
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THE MONARCHISTS' 
“PLAN FOR TRANSITION" 


A document entitled “Plan for a Transition to a 
Regular and Stable Political Situation,’ signed by the 
most prominent monarchists, has been delivered to the 
United States Embassy in Madrid, with a request that 
it be forwarded to President Kennedy. 

One thousand copies of the document have been 
printed and distributed. Although the copies bear no 
signatures, it appears that the original is signed by, 
among other monarchists, Srs. Tierno Galvan, Argu- 
mosa, José Maria Pemdn and Calvo Serer. 

As our space limitations prevent us from reproducing 
the document in its entirety, we quote the following 
paragraphs: 


“In view of the growing concern in the most sensible 
and responsible sectors of Spanish opinion, a group 
of persons of various professions, ages, social back- 
grounds and political ideas, united by their common 
and primordial desire for Spain to be drawn out of her 
present immobility and to find a sure and orderly solu- 
tion for the future, a solution which would be a point 
of departure for full cooperation with the rest of the 
free countries of the Western world, for our necessary 
economic development and for a more just distribution 
of property, have, after many consultations and pro- 
longed reflection, composed this Plan, and we propose 
it to all who sense a moral duty and who can col- 
laborate in the realization of said objectives. 

“In preparing it the authors have kept in mind that: 


“FIRST: The present situation is not satisfactory to 
the country as a whole, nor does it receive the backing 
of very extensive zones of conservative opinion which 
support it in appearance only, or with greater or 
lesser reservations. Were this not the case then there 
would be no reason for the following: 

“a) The absolute censorship to which all newspapers 
and all other media of information are submitted. 

“b) The absolute lack of political freedoms for all. 

“c) The great number of blank votes or abstentions 
(80% of the entire recorded census) in the Syndical 
and municipal elections held at the end of 1960. 


“SECOND: That, in consequence, the present situa- 
tion lacks an authentic national basis, and its lack of 
a policy for the future poses a constant and growing 
danger for the country which will be aggravated with 
the death or resignation of General Franco, if the 
necessary measures are not taken in time. 


“THIRD: That the desire of the Spaniards to enjoy 
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fundamental freedoms is ever more patent; yet one 
must not ignore the fact that when a people lacking 
political experience undertake a democratic way of life 
there is a danger of their falling into demagogies of 
the ‘Castroist’ or other types. 


“FOURTH: That the communist danger is growing 
parallel to the prolongation of the present situation. 


“FIFTH: That the bad example and contradiction 
implicit in the existence of autocratic regimes on this 
side of the iron curtain always furnishes the U.S.S.R. 
with a dialectic weapon against the Western bloc. 


“SIXTH: That the Spaniards are as much concerned 
as are the other countries of the West that a transition 
from the present autocratic situation to another one 
that is politically stable and based on a State of Law 
can be effected, and without disturbances. 


“SEVENTH: That the form of such a state must be 
Monarchist, as only the Monarchy can unite the 
Spaniards. Another Republic or a new Dictatorship 
would foment dangerously our disunion.” 


The document proceeds to affirm the need for a 
TRANSITIONAL PERIOD between the present auto- 
cratic regime and a State of Law, which could be none 
other than the Monarchy. 

It stipulates that during such a transitional period 
various laws would be approved leading to an abolition 
of censorship, a restoration of the rights to freely as- 
semble and associate, the adoption of measures permit- 
ting the investment of foreign capital in Spain, the 
strengthening of ties with European countries, etc. 

According to the signers of the document the transi- 
tional period should be proclaimed by the Chief of 
State in a public message. Representatives of General 
Franco and the Pretender, Don Juan de Bourbon, 
would set the date and arrange the formalities of the 
transfer of power, then a referendum would be or- 
ganized to establish the bases of legislation of the 
Monarchy. 

It is said that the text of the document was not 
submitted to either General Franco or the Pretender, 
but its authors appear to believe that “it is very im- 
probable that those who have the power in their hands 
to put it (i., the plan in question) into effect, should 
decide to do so, but this does not mean that its realiza- 
tion is not demanded by Spain’s best interests, as it 
reflects the state of mind of wide zones of the country.” 
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Editorial 


THE KEY QUESTION 


Spain confronts many different kinds of problems, but 
the one which must be emphasized is that which con- 
cerns the basis of her future: the institutional problem. 

The Republicans have issued a manifesto in Spain 
in which they state their position, and point out that 
the monarchist backers of Don Juan are pinning their 
hopes on a voluntary transference by Franco of the 
power which he wields, or else access to this power 
through a simulated military coup. No liberal could 
accept such a monarchy, says the republican manifesto, 
and it proposes the electoral consultation as a solution 
which would be acceptable to all. 

The Monarchists, on the other hand, have issued 
their manifesto (see p. 11) in which they affirm that 
the Monarchy is the only possible form of government 
for Spain. These two manifestos represent two sectors 
of the country which will have to confront each other 
tomorrow; we say tomorrow, but we mean a time in 
the future that will be propitious to the free play of 
political activities. Today, under the circumstances in 
which life in Spain must of necessity be led, it is 
impossible to evaluate the extent and profundity of 
these two tendencies. 

For the time being the Spanish people have no way 
of expressing their preference for one solution or the 
other; not only are they unable to exchange views in 
big assemblies, as would be desirable, but they can not 
even discuss this all important question in small groups 
of friends or neighbors. According to the Decree con- 
cerning subversive activities of September, 1960, persons 
participating in gatherings are liable to stiff prison 
sentences if questions which might imply opposition to 
the regime are brought up; and, of course, any activity 
tending to replace the present regime must of necessity 
be in opposition to it. 

All the difficulties in the way of a confrontation of 
Spain’s greatest problem lie in the fact that the Span- 
iards within Spain can not evaluate the possibilities of 
one solution or another, Republic or Monarchy. A 
survey taken five years ago among university students 
showed that a high percentage favored the Republic; 
obviously this survey was of limited significance, but 
the high percentage noted at that time was extremely 
eloquent. No doubt were another survey to be taken 
on the same subject today, the percentage of opinions 
favorable to the Republic would be even higher. 

But the great problem lies in the difficulties in 
finding a suitable formula by which to arrive at a 
solution. The procedure proposed by the monarchists, 
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namely to bring the Pretender, Don Juan, into Spain 
without any further ado other than that General Franco 
give him permission to enter, is not a viable solution. 
It is as dictatorial a procedure as is that employed in 
the creation of the present Cortes, or in the organiza- 
tion of the vertical syndicates. In our opinion this is 
not what Spain’s social situation, crystalized after 
twenty-five years of dictatorship, requires. The Re- 
publicans ask for a plebiscite so that through it the 
Spanish people may elect the form of government 
which they want; this is the correct formula. But the 
question of how to arrive at such a plebiscite is what 
poses the difficulties. 


The problem must of necessity be expressed in the 
following terms: the procedure which the monarchists 
propose is neither legal nor timely. What relief can 
such a change bring to the present maladies of the 
Spanish people? From the afore-cited Monarchist mani- 
festo we can conclude that some laws are to be dictated 
behind the country’s back; that Spain is to enter into 
another regime of absolute government without any 
change other than that one person will be replaced as 
chief of the nation for another. 


The Republicans, on the other hand, want a legal, 
democratic procedure: that the Spaniards decide upon 
their most important institution by means of a national 
plebiscite. We agree, but how does one get to such a 
plebiscite? To hold a plebiscite without previous prepa- 
ration would seem to us to be dangerous for the 
equilibrium of the country. It should be held after a 
period of freedom and democratic practice. In other 
words, after a period in which there has been free 
expression, the convening of big assemblies, free propa- 
ganda and the exchange of opinions; in short, after a 
period of life in the open air. After such a period the 
system of government which the Spaniards will have 
chosen by plebiscite would have all the strength which 
is needed for a government to be backed up, and to 
feel backed up, by the nation. 


All of the Spaniards, except for a minority which 
will of necessity be dragged down with the Franco 
regime when it disappears, wish to emerge from the 
blind alley of the present situation. There are men, in 
Spain and abroad, who are capable of contriving a 
viable formula for this transitional period; patriotism 
should unite all in seeking a way which will bring them 
to a reasonable and just solution of this greatest of all 
Spanish problems. 
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Reports from our 
correspondent in Madrid 


FRANCO, ALLY OF 
INTERNATIONAL FASCISM 


It has been said, and it has been repeated a thousand 
times, that the Spanish regime has preserved at full 
strength its nostalgia for a time when fascism believed 
that it had implanted its domination on Europe for 
a millennium. Similarly, it has been said and it has 
been repeated a thousand times that Franco does not 
give a hang for the defense of the West, and that he 
seized onto the so-called Atlantic policy so as to survive 
by speculating on disaster in international affairs, just 
as gamblers speculate on a drop in the stock market. 

Nevertheless there were a great number of states- 
men, advisers and military experts of the West who took 
such assertions for products of the embittered “reds,” 
or they attributed them to the legendary emotionalism 
of the Spanish people. And I am not talking about 
those who, with selfish but mistaken calculations, de- 
cided that it was advisable to close one’s eyes to a pro- 
Hitlerian past so as to be sure of an ally whom they 
considered useful, and some strategically advantageous 
points, because they believed, equally mistakenly, that 
eventually the Spaniards would be willing to die for 
their Caudillo or for the military staff of a foreign 
country the alliance with which they were never even 
consulted about. 

No one paid any attention to these warnings, and 
thus was repeated, though in a different way, the 
tremendous blindness of 1936-9. In 1950 the United 
Nations revoked their sanctions against the Franco 
regime; in 1955 Spain was admitted to the United 
Nations, and in 1959 she joined the international eco- 
nomic organizations. By then no one remembered, or 
chose to remember, Himmler’s visit to Madrid, just as 
they closed their eyes to the continuing activities of 
the Nazi Skorzeny in Madrid. : 

Subsequent events have come to demonstrate that 
those who were shouting “Wolf, Wolf!” were not doing 
so to deceive anyone. The fascist uprising of French 
military officials in Algeria was prepared with the as- 
sistance of Franco agents. For some time now the 
Madrid government had been carrying on its double 
game with all the Galician guile (please forgive us, all 
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the worthy Galicians throughout the world) which 
characterizes it. When Captain General Mufoz Grandes 
went to Paris to work out joint plans for military co- 
ordination between the two countries, he knew perfectly 
well what his colleagues (professional and fascist) were 
up to. Then when General Salan and Ms. Lagaillarde, 
Ronda, Susini and Demarquet took refuge in Spain the 
entire double game was played: promises were made 
to keep the refugees “under surveillance,” while asking 
in return that measures be taken to curtail the activities 
of Spanish refugees in France; in reality plenty of 
leeway was given these French “refugees” in Spain so 
that they were free to establish their contacts and head- 
quarters, just as Srs. Ortiz and Laquiere had done 
already in Palma de Mallorca. 


Some Spanish diplomatists who, while loyal to the 
regime, had indicated to their superiors that it was a 
mistake to play along with the French fascists, were 
told that it was not a question of this, but of the 
“affairs of Sr. Serrano Suner” [Franco’s brother-in-law]. 
The truth of the matter is that although Sr. Serrano 
Suner embraced the defense of his French friends whole- 
heartedly, he was at the same time being “teleguided” 
from the Pardo Palace. Were all to go well, then he 
would have official backing; but if things did not 
work out then the blame could fall on someone who 
has not held office for nine years. 


A NEO-FASCIST DREAM 

There were many reasons for supporting a fascist 
conspiracy against the French Republic: these included 
the state of tension existing between the Spanish govern- 
ment and that of Morocco, Spain’s grave concern over 
the future of what she calls her “African Provinces” 
(Only a few days ago there was talk of organizing a 
big army corps for the Canary Island-Sahara area, with 
a large force of parachutists, all under the command 
of General Garcia Valifio [former General in Command 
of the Spanish Protectorate] ), and the reciprocal com- 
mitments contracted along these lines with the govern- 
ments of Oliveira Salazar; the military ties existing 
between top-ranking Spanish chiefs and those con- 
spiring in North Africa, some of which date back to 
the time when General Barroso [Minister of the Army] 
was military attaché in France; the influence of the 
“integrista” wing of the Vatican, dreaming of a very 
special concept of Europe, “the Europe of the Crusade,” 
in which the Caudillo, Salazar, Cardinal Ottaviani, etc. 
would cooperate with a French “Francoist” regime, 
thus turning the Mediterranian Pact into a fascist 
alliance and gaining, no doubt, the cooperation of the 
German rulers, while rejecting from this “Europe” the 
heretics of England, the Scandinavian countries and 
Holland, also Belgium were its leader a M. Spaak or 


someone similar. 
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It has been said, and I must repeat it, that in the 
upper spheres of Spanish politics they were convinced 
that such an evolution of the European situation would 
not be distasteful to certain military officials and chiefs 
of important agencies of the United States who could 
carry more weight than President Kennedy or Dean 
Rusk, who continue to be a cause of considerable 
concern to Madrid officials (do not forget that Mr. 
Lodge left the Embassy only a few days ago). 

Add to all this the irrepressible enthusiasm of 90% 
of the high office holders of the Spanish state (in the 
Army, Police, Information Services, Diplomacy, etc.) 
for any fascist or neo-fascist solution, for any blow 
against those whom they continue to regard as enemies 
of the established order, against this world which so 
confuses them in which moderate liberals are con- 
founded with communists, evolutionary socialists, left- 
wing Catholics and free thinkers. 

For them this world is the anti-Spain, and in con- 
firming this the Caudillo, press organs, Falange meet- 
ings and radio broadcasts daily bring up the morbid 
memory of the Civil War. Who could believe that these 
gentlemen had changed their views just because in his 
opportunism the Caudillo silences today the spiritual 
and material origins of the regime so as to present 
himself as a “good boy” to the democracies? What does 
all of this matter to a man who is a chief of police, 
General of brigade, even less chief of a secret service, 
whose youthful memories consist of having stamped 
out “reds” and ecstacy over the fascist parades in 
Nuremberg? One need only take a glance at any list 
of office holders to know what sort of people hold 
the decisive offices in the regime: Del Moral, Jiménez 
Millas, Fernandez Cuesta, Carlos Ruiz, Carlos Pinilla, 
Martin Gamero and so on, all names with which one 
could write a history of Spanish fascism. The political 
character of the high functionaries of the regime ex- 
plains the many ties with foreign fascists; this is some- 
thing which the gentleman living on the other side 
of the Atlantic, who may read in his morning paper 
some generalities fabricated by the government’s prop- 
aganda agencies as to Spain’s role in the defense of the 
West (it would be just too bad for the West had it no 
better defenders) doesn’t always understand. 


STRANGE SURVEILLANCE 
OVER THE “REFUGEES” 


But let us get on with our story. According to official 
statements the famous “surveillance” to which the 
French refugees were being subjected had been relaxed; 
they could come and go at will, and were free to 
carry out all sorts of activities. Thus, in Alicante, they 
were free to set up a whole program for action, which 
explains the visits to that city of many of these famous 
“activists.” Emmissaries were sent from Palma de Mal- 
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lorca to various countries. It is known that only re- 
cently a meeting was held in “a place in Catalonia” 
with parachutist conspirators from abroad. The former 
Inspector of the French Foreign Legion, General Gardy, 
moved about Spain in the company of General Salan 
and his friends, held meetings, made decisions, later to 
go off to meet with other conspirators outside the 
country. Furthermore, according to the confession of 
the Madrid newspaper ABC itself, in publishing bomb- 
astic biographies of the four rebel generals in its issue 
of Sunday, April 23, General Salan . . . “With great 
astuteness and the cooperation of silent collaborators, 
has been planning the uprising since last December.” 


Is that clear enough? The rebellion was planned in 


Madrid with silent collaborators, among whom the - 


noisy Sr. Serrano Sufier did not count. Are they going 
to tell us that our efficient Social Brigade of the Police, 
our special information services and services of military 
information, all of whom are so interested in knowing 
whenever Sr. Ridruejo sneezes, if a worker distributes 
a leaflet or if some poet or other has signed an amnesty 
petition for political prisoners, all are unaware of the 
complicated and vast preparation of an insurrectional 
movement to be carried out in the neighboring country? 


Subsequent events have confirmed all this. On Satur- 
day, April 22, news of the uprising in Algeria ran 
through Madrid like wildfire. The regime’s journalists 
hastened to write up the illustrious “romantic patriots” 
who had rebelled; in the Salon of the Iberian Air Lines 
the fascist M. Pierre Joly gave a talk before fifty 
Spanish and foreign newspapermen on the communiqué 
sent by “José Ortiz, Vice-President of the provisional 
government of French Algeria and the Sahara.” This 
communiqué, which was reproduced in the entire 
Spanish press, said, among other things: 

“T give immediate orders to the officials and mem- 
bers of the French National Front to place themselves 
unconditionally at the orders of the military authorities 
of whom General Challe has made himself spokesman. 
Together we will save Mers-el-Kebir and Algeria from 
becoming Soviet bases, which would not fail to occur 
were one to pursue the policy of General De Gaulle and 
his Government, which is as incoherent as it is senseless.” 


All formed a part of a plan, including the strange 
editorials in the press, which oriented information in 
a sense favorable to the rebels. 

The French Embassy insisted on the need for pre- 
cautions to be taken. What was the result? On the fol- 
lowing day General Salan, Lagaillarde and Ronda 
“escaped” the Spanish surveillance and turned up in 
Algeria at the head of the insurrectionists. Just to ful- 
fill the formalities, shortly thereafter José Ortiz was 
prevented from boarding his plane in Palma de Mal- 
lorca. However the famous ex-coffee grower was not 
of real interest to the rebels, quite the contrary, rather. 
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Salan’s flight is the strangest part of all. It was 
reported that he had escaped from the Hotel Princess 
by jumping out of a window of a side street, yet his 
room, which was on the first floor of the hotel, looked 
right out onto Princesa street. In the second place it 
is inconceivable that there were no policemen at the 
corner, or that hours should have passed before his 
absence was noted. 

But that is not all; it is said that in Barajas three 
Spaniards (surely some of those “silent accomplices”) 
boarded a chartered plane and seemed about to take 
off. However on taxiing down the runway preparatory 
to taking off, who was at its end but General Salan 
and his aid! The Spaniards duly descended from the 
plane, and the conspirators boarded it and flew off 
to Algeria. Of course none of Spain’s enormous police 
force knew a thing about this departure! 

As to Lagaillarde and Ronda, they must have left 
from Alicante. I believe that I have already remarked 
on the close relations between these young men and 
the “old shirt” [i.e., old guard Falangists] members of 
Franco’s personal Guard. 

There can be no doubt but that these “silent ac- 
complices” worked miracles. Who are they? It would 
be hazardous to venture an answer. Note should be 
made of certain circumstances, but nothing more: the 
existence of a Hostel for “Black Arrows” (Italian 
fascists) in Madrid, the activities of Skorzeny (who 
held an interview here recently with Mussolini’s son), 
the director of the African Provinces, General Diaz de 
Villegas, who is more obsessed than ever on the subject 
of preventing “Soviet penetration in Africa,” and who 
has always been partial to the use of secret services. 
But, I repeat, none of this really adds up to anything. 
Maybe history will unravel the threads of this maneuver, 
and even that is not certain. 


WHAT HAPPENED ON MONDAY 

Let us get back to the events of Monday, April 24. 
The French Ambassador was not amused, and he 
requested an interview with the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Sr. Castiella. The latter refused to see him 
during the entire day. The information and Press 
Service of the Ministry issued a notice (for foreign 
consumption only) admitting that there might have 
been some negligence or delay in carrying out orders, 
which was what permitted the flight of the refugees, 
but that there had been no complicity. 

On the other hand the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
itself began to see things in a different light on learn- 
ing, that same day, of the United States offer of 
decided support to the French Republic and its Presi- 
dent, General De Gaulle. Thus there was need for quick 
back-watering and, at the least, prudence. But as it 
was not yet known from what direction the wind would 
finally blow definitively, the Caudillo quickly pretended 
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to be very busy with his trip through Andalusia, tossing 
aside these tiresome details of the international life. 
Thus, by accident, it so happened that, with the ex- 
ception of Oliveira Salazar, he was the only chief of 
state of Western Europe to take good care not to 
express the slightest sympathy for General De Gaulle 
or to send a single line to the French Government. Not 
until two days later, when the insurrection had been 
completely stamped out, General Challe a prisoner in 
Paris and Salan goodness knows where, did the Spanish 
government finally convey its “loyal friendship” to 
the French government. 

The same thing happened with Portugal. On Tues- 
day, April 25, the newspaper Diario de Manha stated 
that France had moved away from the concepts of 
May 13, 1958, and A Vos stated that everything would 
end up in a pool of blood because the communist 
insurrection in Paris would triumph! 

Among the most entertaining journalistic gems on 
this subject were the editorials written by the former 
diplomat, Aznar, in the newspaper La Vanguardia: 
already on Tuesday, April 25, he wrote in pessimistic 
terms about the French Republic, ending thus: “All 
boils down to knowing if, indeed, there is nothing more 
in the rebellion in Algeria than “a group of four 
retired generals and another group of partisan, am- 
bitious and fanatical officers” (an allusion to the words 
of De Gaulle, incorrectly translated, even). Is that 
really all there was to it? If so then the matter will be 
settled very easily. But supposing there were more to it? 

“We do not know the answer, nor do we wish to 
enter into dangerous interpretations, because respect 
for our profession and for the French people prohibits 
it. We will continue tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow” was yesterday, April 26. Only the embers 
of the insurrection remained, along with the Francoist 
dreams. Then the Direction General of the Press quickly 
gave out orders to all dailies for editorials to be written 
on the beneficent rule of the Caudillo, in connection 
with his trip through Andalucia. So Aznar, obedient 
as ever, failed to fulfill his promise to his readers. 
Instead he penned this choice bit: “He who tries to 
disturb this almost insular peace of Spain, if he is not 
a communist, must be a poor man who is mentally 
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disturbed, or someone blinded by passion, though it be 
pure in its original source.” 

All of the newspapers chimed in to write of the 
glories of the Caudillo’s trip: inaugurating newly ir- 
rigated areas in Jaén, housing developments in Seville, 
visiting the Feria . . . along with endless photos. But 
what about Salan and Algeria? Just an insignificant 
incident. When one recalls that Franco was capable of 
turning Laval over to the French authorities and to 
certain death, after the war, then one knows what 
this man is capable of when his allies of yesterday 
taste defeat. 


THE ANDALUSIAN TRIP 

Let us talk now, in the little space remaining, of the 
Caudillo’s turn through Andalusia. The average Span- 
iard is fed up with it, but still it is worth while 
reporting. 

First the Caudillo opened some irrigated areas of the 
so-called “Plan Jaén,” and in this connection the press 
announced, as though it were a great triumph, that 
500,000 more hectares had been irrigated since 1939. 
As this does not indicate an annual increase of over 
25,000 hectares, which is somewhat less than a third 
of the annual increase during the first 35 years of the 
century, it hardly seems cause for rejoicing. 

In Seville he formally opened 1,068 “social” dwel- 
lings; that’s all very well, but hardly a drop in the 
bucket, as everyone knows that in Seville there are 
80,000 persons living in chabolas [improvised shacks]. 

However the best part of the trip was Franco’s 
speech opening the Seminary at Huelva. After saying 
that “today’s politics can not be like those of yester- 
day, when some intellectual minorities governed the 
rest of the citizens at their caprice (how this man hates 
intellectuals!) and that communism today “which has 
been able to raise an economy and offer certain signs 
of material progress” is more dangerous than ever, and 
has risen up against “propagandas which do not come 
from abroad,” to end up with an attack on liberal 
Catholics which show how much he still resents the 
valiant attitude of the Basque priests, backed up by 
an important sector of liberal and social Catholicism. 
Here are the Caudillo’s words: “Frequently this in- 
comprehension even reaches important sectors of the 
Church, whose members do not understand many 
things because of that liberal spirit that the Church 
must be separated from the State, as though the 
Church could be indifferent to the errors of the State, 
and the State to the benefits of the formation of the 
Christian conscience; the Church can not be indifferent 
to a State which does or does not permit it to fulfill 
its objectives. It is not that the Church interferes in 
politics. Whenever it has done so it has ended up with 
its head in its hands; but that it can not be with those 
regimes which prevent it from fulfilling its objectives.” 
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THERE ARE CHRISTIANS AND “CHRISTIANS” 


No comment is needed. That is to say, the only com- 
ment which could be made is that of a document 
which is circulating in Barcelona recalling the im- 
prisonment of Dr. Pujol, or another in Madrid in 
which many Catholic personages insist on demanding 
that the inhuman treatment to which Julio Cerén 
Ayusa is being subjected in the Valladolid prison be 
terminated. 

Another leaflet circulating in Barcelona, signed by 
the “Unid dels Universitaris Catalans’ denounces the 
scandalous suppression of proceedings against the police 
accused of torturing Dr. Pujol and his companions. 
This leaflet says, “this declaration constitutes a mockery 
of truth, justice and public decency; it is a new testi- 
mony that the official Spanish institutions are no 
guarantee of respect for the human rights recognized 
in all nations of the Christian world, and that their 
actions continue to be true to the procedures of the 
totalitarian regimes which engendered them and which 
imposed them on Spain with their arms . . . Catalans: 
do not forget that the defenders of our national honor 
continue to be prisoners in Saragossa and are being 
treated as though they were the most dangerous of 
criminals.” 

Of course there are Christians and “Christians.” The 
Marquis de Deleitosa, President of the Banco Espanol 
de Crédito, has just expressed indignation to the board 
of directors of the Bank over the State’s fiscal pressure, 
which he considers scandalous. In this he is but repeat- 
ing the words of Sr. Villalonga, another of Spain’s 
biggest financiers. And this is said in one of the coun- 
tries in which fiscal pressure is lowest; and where it 
is most frequently mocked by the big companies. Even 
the Archbishops say that there must be a better distribu- 
tion of national income, but for these “Christians” it 
is enough to attend mass on Sundays. 


These “Christians” have always supported the regime, 
“their” regime, so that it will defend them, not to lead 
to social justice. This should remain clear, so as to 
return to our man theme of today, which is that the 
“Sentinel of the West” is none other than the old 
“Sentinel of the Axis,” ready to give support to any 
fascist coup and ready to abandon it if is not suc- 
cessful. A fine ally for the West. 


What would have happened had the insurrection 
of Algeria, a repetition of that of Llano Amarillo on 
July 17, 1936 [1.e., the military rebellion in Morocco 
which led to the Spanish Civil War], had triumphed? 
Let no one be deceived, and let everyone know with 
whom they are playing. If in spite of all this some still 
believe that Franco is a good ally, then let them not 
complain, later on. 


TELMO LORENZO 
Madrid, April 27, 1961 
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